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Arsacid Cities in the Hanshu and Houhanshu’ 
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Nankai University, Tianjin 





Abstract 


In the reports of Chinese travellers submitted to the Emperors, they mentioned the places 
they had visited or heard of. Although some scholars have tried to identify these Chinese 
names as specific places in the Iranian Plateau and its bordering plains, their locations are 
still somewhat vague and debatable. This article discusses the place-names mentioned in 
Chinese sources and attempts to verify that they could have denoted the localities along 
the ancient Great Khorasan Road and other routes, which were once the main sections of 
the Silk Road. Among them, the route that Chinese traveller Gan Ying might have passed 
before he reached the western frontier of the Arsacid Empire will also be discussed in this 
study. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Arsacid dynasty, also known as the Parthian Dynasty (c. 250 B.C. to 
226 A.D.) was largely contemporary with the Han Dynasty (c. 206 B.C. to 
220 A.D.). During the reigns of the Arsacid kings, the Iranian and Chinese 
peoples were in contact in a variety of ways. Reciprocal influence among 
the Chinese, Iranian, and Roman civilisations can be seen more clearly 
through researching the trade along the Silk Road. Before the rise of the 
Arsacids, there were two main trade routes in the Iranian plateau and its 
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bordering plains; one was the ancient Great Khorasan Road, and the 
other, the Achaemenid Royal road. These two routes paved the way for 
cultural and economic exchanges among the ancient civilisations of the 
West and East. These routes in West Asia, as well as the Han Empire’s 
network of roads, eventually became major sections of the Silk Road. 

The ancient Chinese records from the Han period, especially Shiji 





(EEC), Hanshu (2%), and Houhanshu (18), contain information 








about the cities and routes in the Arsacid kingdom and its neighbouring 
lands. Many scholars have discussed the place-names mentioned in the 
Chinese accounts, and several different theories about the locations of 
them in the Arsacid kingdom have been put forward and debated. In our 
opinion, in order to identify the place-names in the Chinese accounts, the 
location of the main trade routes should be clarified first. According to the 
information on the Arsacid routes and cities provided by Isidorus of 
Charax, it seems that the ancient Great Khorasan Road was the major 
conduit for East-West trade during the Arsacid period. Thus, it may be 
possible to identify the place-names in Hanshu and Houhanshu with cer- 
tain cities along this road. 


ARSACID PLACE-NAMES IN THE HANSHU AND HOUHASHU 


Originally, the Arsacids were tightly tied to their steppe heritage, but they 
gradually accepted some traditional cultures of the sedentary peoples 
they subjugated. For example, they began to establish new cities and 
strongholds (Olbrycht 2015: 117) in their domain. According to Ammianus 
Marcellinus (23.6.4), Arsaces “filled Persia with cities, with fortified 
camps, and with strongholds” (civitatum et castrorum castellorumque mu- 
nimentis oppleta Perside). The Chinese traveller Zhang Qian also mentions 
that “Cities and towns in Anxi (/A, generally identified with Parthia) 
are similar with Dayuan and all large and small cities amount to several 





hundred” (Sima Qian 1959: 3162; Yang 2013: 83).’ 





‘In addition, the successive appearance of new capitals is an evidence of the expan- 
sion of the Arsacid kingdom. Mithradatkart-Nisa (near modern Ashkhabad) was the 
“home base” (Shahbazi 1990: 768-770) where the treasury and archives were kept, but 
Asaak (near modern Qūčān) was the coronation city (Chaumont 1973: 217-22). Dara was a 
stronghold on Mount Apaortenon, built by Tiridates I (Shahbazi, ibid.: 768-770). Arsacid 
kings also established royal residences at Seleucia, Ecbatana, and Ctesiphon (Garthwaite 
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As mentioned, Chinese records, especially Hanshu and Houhanshu, 
provide information about the names of certain cities in the Arsacid king- 
dom and along the Silk Road. In the following pages, we will try to inter- 
pret the Arsacid place-names appearing in these sources. 

1. Anxi or An-hsi (% i, Middle Chinese an-sik): namely, the Arsacid 
Empire, as known to the Chinese. It is a transcription of Arsak, the name 





of the founder of the Arsacid Dynasty. The Chinese -n usually renders the 
foreign -r in transcriptions of the Han period (Pulleyblank 1989: 999). It 
was the name the Chinese used to call the country ruled by the Arsacid 
dynasty, even after its fall. 

2. Fandou (< *phuan-taw, #§ 4): Many scholars assume that Fandou 

















refers to Par§ava (Hirth 1885: 139; Laufer 1919: 187; Hulsewé/Loewe 1979: 115 
). Parðava was one of the key provinces under the Achaemenids and the 
birthplace of Arshak’s family. Nisa or the “city of Parthaunisa”, which was 
in the northeast of Par?ava, was most likely one of the capitals of the Ar- 
sacid Empire. It seems that by mistake, the Han people took the name of 
the province for the name of the capital (Hill 2015: 245). Thus, the city was 
known to Chinese envoys as Fandou (Yang 2014). There is an interesting 
challenge here. In Hanshu we read that “the distance between the Arsacid 
capital (Fandou) and Han capital at Chang’an is 11,600 li (c. 5000 km)” 
(Ban Gu 1959: 3889-3890). Later, the author of Houhanshu says that “the 
kingdom of Anxi is situated at Hedu city, which is 25,000 li from Luoyang” 
(Fan Ye 1971: 2918-19). Since the distance between Chang’an and Luoyang 
at that time was only 850 li and Fandou (Nisa) was only 3400 li from Hedu 
(which may be identified with Hekatompylos; see below), there must 
have been a mistake about the distance between Fandou and Chang’an in 
Hanshu. Recently, a Chinese scholar stated that the “11,600 li” in Hanshu 
could have been an error for “16,500 li.”(Yu 2013: 54). If we take “16,500 li” 
as the distance between Fandou and Chang’an, this means that Hanshu’s 
information on the distance between Fandou and Changan is still vague 





2005: 77). It seems that Hecatompylos functioned not only as one of several capitals, but 
also as the formal capital during the Empire’s early period (Chaumont, ibid.: 217-22). Ray 
(Gk. Rhagai Arsacia) also served as a capital for a brief period (Shahbazi, ibid.). Some 
scholars believe that Ctesiphon, as a city for the royal coronation ceremony and a repre- 
sentational city of the Arsacids, may not have become the official capital until the reign of 
Gotarzes I (r. c. 90-80 B.C.) (Garthwaite , ibid.). 
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because, according to the Houhanshu, the town of Mulu 7\/E (Merv), 
which is near to Nisa, is 20,000 li distant from Luoyang. If true, then the 
distance between Fandou (Nisa) and Chang’an must have been also over 
20,000 li. This is clear if we look at the geographical locations of Parĝava, 
Nisa, Merv, Chang’an and Luoyang, and measure the distances among 
them. It should be mentioned here that Nisa, the stronghold of the Ar- 
sacids, was in the northeast of Parfava, and Merv was to the east of Nisa. 
In fact, Nisa and Merv were close to each other. 

3. Hedu (<*ywa-dawk, #1 #4): Hedu is the name for the Arsacid capital 
in the Houhanshu. Most scholars agree that Hedu probably refers to Heca- 
tompylos (Hirth 1885: 141-143; Hill 2015: 245). In the Houhanshu, the ac- 
count of the Arsacids reads: “The capital of the kingdom is the city of 
Hedu, which is in a distance of 25,000 li from Luoyang... Mulu city is lo- 
cated in its eastern border, which is also called the Lesser Anxi. The dis- 
tance from Mulu to Luoyang is 20,000 li” (Fan Ye 1971: 2918-19). Since Mulu 
is in a distance of 20,000 li from Luoyang, this means that Par@ava or Nisa 
is the same distance from Luoyang because they are near each other. The 
city of Merv (Mulu) is described as the eastern border of the Arsacid Em- 
pire and the distance between the site of Hecatompylos, which is 25,000 li 
from Luoyang and Merv agree very closely with measurements provided 
by Houhanshu (5000 li). Therefore, the geographical location of Hedu 
could be Hecatompylos, which is known to be one of the Arsacid capitals. 
Appian (11-57) reports that Hecatompylos was founded by Seleucus I (312- 
281 B.C.). It is probably identical with the ruins of Shahr-i Qumés, some 32 
km to the west of Damyan in the Semnan province of Iran.” 

4. Mulu (Mu-lu, X F€): Mulu also refers to the oasis state of Merv or 
Margiana. There are many transliterations for the name of this city in 














Chinese (Yang 2014). “Mulu” (7X JE) was the earliest one. It was one of the 





pivotal cities of the Silk Road in the Arsacid period and continued to be 
an important city in the periods of Sasanian and Islamic Persia. One Chi- 
nese visitor who arrived in this city in the middle of the 8th century A.D. 





* Excavations have been carried out here since 1967 under the direction of D. Stronach 
and J. Hansmann. They have been mainly interested in the Arsacid remains, but evidence 
of a Hellenistic settlement has also come to light (Schippmann 1986: 298-299). 
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was astonished by the grandeur of Molu (XR iik Ed, another name for Merv 
in Chinese) (ibid). 

5. Wuyishanli (Wu-i-shan-li, $X BE): Some scholars believe that 
Wuyishanli (shortened to Wuyi) is a transliteration of Alexandria, one of 








the many Alexandrias established by Alexander, and the chief city of the 
province of Arachosia (Daffina 1982: 319; Pelliot 1959: 29). While some 
western sinologists tend to identify Wuyishanli with Herat or Kandahar 
(Hulsewé/Loewe 1979: 112, n. 250), many Chinese scholars believe that it 
refers to Prophthasia (Farah) (e.g., Wang 2007: 93-94). Hanshu shows that 
the kingdom of Wuyishanli was independent of the Arsacids and had its 
own kings and currency. The descriptions of the climate, products and 
customs in the Wuyishanli Kingdom were very similar to those of the 
Indo-Parthian Kingdom‘ in Drangiana and Arachosia. For instance, the 
description of lions and rhinoceros in the Hanshu is accurate. Lions were 
found in southeastern Iran until recent times. Rhinoceros, though now ex- 
tinct in the region, were still being hunted in the Afridi hills northeast of 
Kandahar in the 16th century (Hill 2004: 523-524). However, the descrip- 
tion of coins in Wuyishanli, “on the obverse is a human head and on the 
reverse is a rider on horseback” is not similar to that of the Indo-Parthian 
Kingdom. Undoubtedly, these kinds of coins are related to the Greek-style 
coinage of the Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian kings because they both 
carry figures of a man on horseback (Yang 2014-2015: 129). However, on 
the Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian coins, the man on horseback 
appears on the obverse, while on the reverse there are generally Greek 
gods standing frontally or in profile; this obviously differs from the coins 
of the kingdom of Wuyishanli (Ibid: 9). 





? Merv played a significant role in the history of Iran. In fact, in the eyes of the Per- 
sians, what was beyond Merv was no longer Iran, but “non-Iran” (Frye 1963: 243). As men- 
tioned above, Mulu is also called Lesser Anxi, which may reflect its importance and semi- 
independent status at that time (Wang 2007: 97). 

* Indo-Parthians ruled over a large part of northwestern India from Sistan (portions of 
the present-day border provinces of that name in Iran and of Afghanistan) to Sindh on the 
Indus River, at the beginning of the 1st century A.D. They came after the Indo-Greeks and 
the Indo-Scythians and were, in turn, defeated by the Kushans in the second half of the 1st. 
century A.D. ( Frohlich 2004:100-101). 
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Plate I. Coins of Gondophares. Copper alloy coin. Obverse: Gondophares riding horse to 


right; reverse: Zeus standing left holding Nike in his hand. Two tamgha, one in the right 
field, the other, in the left (British Museum) 


During the time of the informant for the Hanshu, Indo-Parthian coins 
were circulating in Drangiana and Arachosia (Frohlich 2004: 101-102). 
Given that the collection of Hanshu was largely completed by Ban Gu in 
the second half of the first century A.D., it is possible that Ban Gu had 
mixed up the coins of Indo-Parthian with those of the so-called “Nameless 
King”, Soter Megas of the Kushan Empire, for his coins are similar to the 
ones that Ban Gu described, having the portrait of the king on one side 
and a horseman on the other (Yang 2014-2015: 129). Moreover, we know 
that Pacores, the last Indo-Parthian king in Sistan, was contemporary with 
Soter Megas and, perhaps, imitated his coins, probably in the beginning of 
the 2nd century A.D. (Fröhlich 2004: 101-102). 

The description of the southern route of the Silk Road in Hanshu re- 
minds us that the identification of Wuyishanli is very important for un- 
derstanding of geo-politics of the region. This part of Hanshu clearly im- 
plies that Wuyishanli was the last, but not the least, spot on the southern 
route of the Silk Road for Chinese envoys travelling to the Arsacid Empire 
(Wang 2007: 93). At the end of the first century A.D., when Hanshu was 
written by Ban Gu, the Indo-Parthian kingdom was the dominant power 
in Drangiana and Arachosia. Therefore, the kingdom of Wuyishanli could 
be identified with the Indo-Parthian kingdom, which was a southeastern 
neighbour of the Arsacids. 
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6. Aman (A-man, i] $), Sibin (SSu-pin, Ht Æ), and Yuluo (Yii-lo, F E): 

















There are different theories about the locations of these place-names. In 
Houhanshu we read: “From Anxi, if you travel 3,400 li west, you reach the 
Kingdom of Aman. Leaving Aman and travelling 3,600 li, you reach the 
Kingdom of Sibin. Leaving Sibin and travelling south you cross a river (or 
by a river), then going southwest, you reach the Kingdom of Yuluo after 
960 li” (Fan Ye 1971, j. 88: 2918; Kauz/Liu Yingsheng 2008: 62). 

Friedrich Hirth (1885: 39, 154; see also Kauz/Liu Yingsheng 2008: 64) 
identifies Anxi, here, with Hecatompylos, Aman with Ecbatana (modern 
Hamadan), Sibin whith Ctesiphon (32 km southeast of modern Baghdad, 
in east-central Iraq), and Yuluo with Hira. He presumed that Aman is the 
city of Ecbatana for its similarity in writing and because it was “the first 
centre of population on the road west of Hekatompylos’”.° Ralph Kauz and 
Liu Yingsheng (2008) believe that a number of reasons support an equa- 
tion of Aman with Armenia. They reason that since a foreign ending [-r] 
was rather transcribed with a [-n] during the Han period (for example, 
Anxi for Arsace), the Chinese character pr] $ should be pronounced as 
Anman, which corresponds with Armenia (ibid.: 63). Kauz and Yingsheng 
further mentioned that the identification of Aman with Ecbatana was 
doubted by Leslie and Gardiner (Leslie/Gardiner 1996: 166). Hirth also 
suggests equating Yuluo with Hira (Hirth 1885: 39; Yu 2013: 28).’ It is not 
clear when exactly Hira was founded, but it seems that Ardawan IV, the 
last Arsacid Great King, founded Hira as a concentration point for his 
Arab allies against the Sasanian Ardašir I (Yaqut 1955-57: 328-29). Since 
Hira was founded in the last years of Ardawan’s reign and became a stra- 
tegic and flourishing city during Sasanian times, it stands to reason that 





5 Hira or Al-Hirah (from Syriac hirtd “camp”) was an ancient city located south of al- 
Kūfah in south-central Iraq (Wang 2007: 98; Hirth 1885: 39). 

ê Hirth took Greek stadia (one Greek stadion was about 185 m) for measurements in 
this section of the text. This would make the distance from Anxi to Aman, 630 km; from 
Aman to Sibin, 690 km; and 178 km from Sibin to Yuluo (Hirth 1885: 142; 212; 224). Cha- 
vannes, Shiratori, and Yu Taishan also agree with Hirth's identification of Aman with Ec- 
batana and Sibin with Ctesiphon (see Yu 2013: 26; Kauz/ Liu Yingsheng 2008: 62). 

7 Shiratori suggested that Yuluo should be identified with Ura (apud: Yu 2013: 28). 
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Yuluo cannot be identified with Hira. It might have been somewhere else 
in the western borders of the Arsacid Empire.” 

John Hill (2015: 254-266) recently took new measurements and gave us 
a completely different analysis of the text: according to him, Aman may 
refer to Herat, Sibin to Susa, and Yuluo to Charax Spasinou.’ The analysis 
offered by Hill is not commonly accepted; the distances given in Hou- 
hanshu (one li in the later Han period equals about 415 m) corresponded 
roughly with the actual geographical distances (Kauz/Liu Yingsheng 2008: 
63-64). Another challenge to Hill’s theory is based on the historical docu- 
ments and the position of Arsacid cities in the Empire. We argue that 
when localising place-names in the Chinese sources, one must pay atten- 
tion to the geographical position of trade routes in the Arsacid period. 
This allows us to better understand how the Chinese travellers and envoys 
passed through the Iranian Plateau, while they were visiting major Ar- 
sacid cities. 


CITIES ALONG THE MAJOR TRADE ROUTES OF ARSACID EMPIRE 


Chinese accounts provide the earliest explanations of main trade routes 
between Iran and China, later called “the Silk Road”. The Hanshu contains 
the following description of the Silk Road from western China: There are 
two routes starting from the Jade Gate and Sunny Barriers and leading to 
the Western Regions. The first one goes by Shanshan, north of the southern 
mountains, following the river westwards until it reaches Shache... (Ban Gu 
1959: 3872). For the southern branch of the Silk Road, Hanshou says: 
Leaving the Jade Gate and the Sunny Barriers, one proceeds by the southern 
route, passes through Shanshan, travels to the south, then arrives at Wuyi- 
shanli. This is the end of the southern route, from where one turns north and 
then eastwards to reach Arsacid Land (ibid.: 3889). 

These routes passed through the important cities of the Han and 
Kushan Empires until they reached the territory of the Arsacid Empire. 





* Yu Taishan identifies Yuluo with Hatra (Yu 2013: 27-28). All of these theories show 
that most scholars have sought the location of Yuluo near the western borders of the Ar- 
sacid Empire and on the intersection of an east-west trade route along the Euphrates. 

° Hill (2015: 254) argues that Gan Ying took not the northern route through Central 
Asia, but a southern one through India. Coming from the Indus valley, he entered the terri- 
tory of the Arsacids to the west of Uččh. 
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But where was the main section of the Silk Road in the Arsacid Empire? 
Although Chinese historians describe the major routes of the Silk Road in 
the Western regions, they do not give us detailed information on the trade 
routes in Arsacid land. However, as discussed before, they do give us sev- 
eral place-names in West Asia, which can help us to depict the main 
routes of trade in the Arsacid Empire. Before the Arsacid era, many major 
cities had been built along the ancient Great Khorasan Road and the royal 
road of the Achaemenids. Since early times, Iranians mostly took the 
Great Khorasan Road as their primary passage for both internal and ex- 
ternal trade. The geo-political conditions of the Iranian Plateau caused 
this road to become the main artery that could link western and eastern 
parts of Iran. If we look at the geographical position of this road, we can 
see that some old capitals of Iran and archaeological sites were located 
along it. Among them are Hecatompylos, Ecbatana, and Ray.” 

The other main route in Western Asia was the Achaemenid Royal 
Road. It stretched over a distance of 2,400 km from Sardis, the capital of 
Lydia (western Anatolia), in Asia Minor, through Mesopotamia and down 
the Tigris River to Susa (Hallock 1969: 6). It connected Persepolis (the 
summer capital of the Achaemenids) to Susa (their winter capital). Dur- 
ing the Achaemenid period, Persia was also linked with the Indus valley 
by a road through Makran (Khan 1972: 121). The Khorasan Road also con- 
tinued to be an important trade route in the Achaemenid era (Cook 1983: 
107). 

If we compare the information from the Chinese sources with 
Parthian Stations," another important source for this period, it can be 
seen that the Great Khorasan Road was also a main trade route in the 
Arsacid Empire. This book is a description and measurement of the 





The trade road that ran from Khorasan and Balkh to Mesopotamia was called the 
“Great Khorasan Road” by early Islamic geographers and historians during Medieaval 
times (Le Strange 1905: 12, 85). It stretched around the desert fringe of the Iranian Plateau 
(Majidzadeh 1982: 59) and led from the plains of Mesopotamia along the Diyala headwa- 
ters to the Zagros mountain range and the Iranian Plateau. It was the main trade route 
from Mesopotamia to the Iranian Plateau even during the Median and Assyrian periods. 
We know that the Assyrians always returned home from Media along the Great Khorasan 
Road through the Zagros Mountains (Dandamayev/Medvedskaya 2006). 

" Parthian Stations was written by the Greek geographer Isidorus of Charax (c.77 A.D.) 
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overland routes crossing the Arsacid Empire in an easterly direction from 
Zeugma on the Euphrates to Alexandria in Arachosia. It is the so-called 
“Parthian Royal Road”, which held significance both for strategic reasons 
and as a trade route (Schmitt 2007: 125-126). According to Isidorus, this 
great route starts in Antiochia on the Orontes and then leads to the Ar- 
sacid frontier at Zeugma. It runs from there along the Euphrates via 
Niképhorion, Dura, and the “Royal Canal” to Seleucia (Ctesiphon) on the 
Tigris, then on to Ecbatana, Rhagai (Ray), Nisaia (Nisa), and Margiana, 
before turning southwards to Aria, Sistan, and finally Arachosia, “as far as 
the rule of the Arsacids extended” (Schoff 1914: 5-9; Schmitt 2007: 125-126). 

Isidorus’s information indicates that the Parthian Royal Road is nearly 
the same as the Khorasan Road. Although the rise of the Achaemenids di- 
verted much trade to the Achaemenid Royal Road, leading to Susa and 
thence to Lake Helmand, it seems that under the Arsacids it was evidently 
a state policy to encourage the passage of goods over the old northern 
route, the Khorasan Road (Schoff 1914: 19). It is especially notable that 
Susa was not mentioned in the work of Isidorus. Within the Arsacid terri- 
tory, several major cities, such as Merv, Nisa, Hecatompylos, Ray, Ecbat- 
ana, modern Kermansah, and Ctesiphon were linked by the Khorasan 
Road (Schoff 1914: 5-9). 

Since the Khorasan Road was the main trade route in the Arsacid pe- 
riod, one may infer that information on the places within the Arsacid 
Empire listed in the Chinese sources was most likely provided by Chinese 
travellers and envoys who travelled on the same road to pass through the 
Iranian Plateau. This also implies that the place-names in the Chinese 
sources can be identified with certain cities along the Khorasan Road. 
Therefore, Hirth’s argument that Anxi should be identified with Heca- 
tompylos, Aman with Ecbatana, and Sibin with Ctesiphon, is more likely 
(Hirth 1885: 39), as all of these cities were located along the Parthian Royal 
Road or the Khorasan Road.” 





* Another factor that could help to learn more about the locations of the kingdoms of 
Aman, Sibin, and Yuluo, is the decentralisation of the Arsacid Empire, which is manifested 
in the so-called seven great Persian aristocratic families of the Parthian period (Pourshari- 
ati 2008: 48-49). Some of these houses came to be associated with certain provinces in the 
empire: The Karin family was in the Nihavand area (in Media), the Sirens were in Sistan, 
and the Ispahbudhan were in Dihistan, in Gurgan (ibid: 49). The semi-independency of 
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However, as we discussed above, Hirth’s identification of Yuluo with 
Hira cannot be accepted because Hira was established in the later years of 
the Arsacid Empire. It is possible to identify the location of Yuluo with 
Spasinou Charax on the coast of the Persian Gulf. We know that in 97 
A.D., in order to establish relations with Daqin (the Roman Empire) di- 
rectly, Gan Ying was dispatched there by Ban Chao. Gan Ying tried to 
reach Daqin when he was in Yuluo.” It seems that Gan Ying first travelled 
on the Khorasan Road until he reached Ctesiphon, and then he chose an- 
other way, which was headed to Yuluo or Charax. Although Charax was 
not a place along the Khorasan Road, it was a vital city for the Arsacids. It 
was situated at the mouth of the two largest navigable rivers in the region, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, through which oriental goods were brought 
to Ctesiphon and the Arsacid Empire (Gregoratti 20m: 214). Here Hou- 
hanshu says: In the ninth year of the Yongyuan reign [97 A.D.| of Emperor 
He, the Protector-General Ban Chao dispatched Gan Ying to travel to Daqin. 
He reached Tiaozhi next to a large sea. He wanted to cross it, but the sailors 
of the western border of Anxi said to him: “The Ocean is huge. People who 
make the round trip can do it in three months if the winds are favourable. 
However, if you encounter winds that delay you, it can take two years. That is 
why all the sailors prepare food enough for three years. The ocean travel of- 
ten makes men homesick badly, and a number of them die on the sea.” When 
Gan Ying heard this, he stopped his journey (Fan Ye 1971: 2918). 

The text shows that Gan Ying tried to reach Dagin via a large sea, 





which was near to Tiaozhi ({% 3%), but he was stopped by Arsacid sailors. 
There are different opinions as to where Tiaozhi was and whether it was a 
kingdom or merely a city (Yang 2014-2015: 135). If it was a kingdom, it 
could denote the Syrian Seleucid kingdom with Antioch on the Orontes as 





some parts of the Arsacid Empire reflected in Hanshu and Houhanshu could be a reference 
to the decentralisation of the Arsacid Empire. Since Wuyishanli (11 Hf), which was 
independent of the Arsacids, with its own kings and currency (Wang 2007: 94-95), was de- 
scribed as a “kingdom or country(¥)”, the kingdoms or countries of Aman, Sibin, and 
Yuluo, as described in Houhanshu, could also have been semi-independent of the Arsacids. 

















For instance, the kingdom of Aman could be a reference to the family seat of the Karins at 
Nahavand, about 65 km south of Ecbatana. 

3 As John Hill mentioned, the reconstructed pronunciation of Yuluo in the Han period 
(*ka-ra) also provides an excellent transcription of the Greek Xapa&— Charax or Karax— 
meaning a “palisade”, or a “fort” (Hill 2015: 257-258). 
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its capital, which, however, had been annexed by Romans in 64 B.C,; if it 
was a city, could it have been Syrian Antioch, or Charax at the Persian 
Gulf? Or does it stand for Susiana and the areas in the province of Fars to 
the east of the Persian Gulf? Of course, the hypothesis that Tiaozhi should 
be located on the Persian Gulf is not unreasonable because the Persian 
Gulf could be considered the western boundary of Anxi. If one set off from 
the Persian Gulf by ship, turned around the Arabian Peninsula, passed 
through the Red Sea, and landed in Egypt, one could reach Daqin (Yang 
2014-2015: 135-136).* Recently, some scholars have argued that Tiaozhi 
could be identified with Characene and Susiana (Hill 2015: 227; Kauz/Liu 
Yingsheng 2008: 61). In that case, this large sea could be the Persian Gulf, 
which was also near Tiaozhi. Another passage in Houhanshu could 
support these identifications. In the text, when the author wants to 
describe a land route from Parthia to the Roman Empire, we read: It is 
again said, departing from Anxi by the land route, circling around the sea 
and towards Haixi, you reach Dagin. The place is densely populated; there is 
a rest inn every 10 li, and a post station every 30 li. There is no trouble with 
bandits and robbers throughout the journey, but on the road are ferocious 
tigers and lions that are obstacles and bring harm to travellers. Any caravan 
that does not have over a hundred people carrying arms could be devoured 
by the animals (Fan Ye 1971: 2918-2919). 

If we identify Anxi in this case with one of its capitals, ie. Ctesiphon, 
the sea with the Persian Gulf,” we may infer that the text is describing the 
land of Tiaozhi (Characene and Susiana). It seems that there were stations 
in Tiaozhi, which remind us of Parthian stations along the main route 
described by Isidorus of Charax. The description of lions and tigers’ in 
Tiaozhi also correlates with the fauna that existed in southwestern Iran 
until recent times. Lions, though now extinct in the region, were still be- 
ing hunted in the Khuzestan and Fars provinces around the mid-twenti- 
eth century (Khalaf-von Jaffa/Ali Taher 2006: 1-2, 12). Nevertheless, the de- 





“ For more details about the location of Tiaozhi, see Yang 2014-2015: 135-136. 

5 Hill (2015: 263) believes that Haixi refers to Egypt. However, it also can be identified 
with the Persian Gulf (Wang 2007: 98). 

® The Persian lion is similar to a tiger in the length of the body and tail, but differs in 
the fur colour, which is tawny overall without the appearance of dark vertical stripes 
(Khalaf-von Jaffa/ Ali Taher 2006: 1-2). 
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scription in Houhanshu of a land route from Parthia to the Roman Em- 
pire, and its stations in Tiaozhi, could also refer to a trade route from 
Ctesiphon to Charax; this was also a road for travellers going between the 
Roman Empire and the Persian Gulf (Hill 2015: 258). 

The text states: “Leaving Sibin and travelling south you cross a river (or 
by a river), then going southwest, you reach the Kingdom of Yuluo after 
960 li.” (Fan Ye 1971: 2918), and thus it seems that Gan Ying crossed the Ti- 
gris or came by the Tigris to reach Spasinou Charax. According to Pliny, 
Charax was located near the confluence of the Eulaeus river canal and the 
Tigris River (Pliny 1961, VI., Xxxi: 138-140). The Tigris, particularly its east 
bank, has long formed a natural corridor for north-south traffic. The 
Achaemenid Royal Road followed the east bank of the Tigris from central 
Babylonia until it reached Susa (Kiepert 1857: 134-40). Thus, one possibil- 
ity is that Gan Ying used the same section of the Royal Road and followed 
the Tigris, and then before reaching Susa, he turned southwest until he 
reached Charax. Moreover, if we substitute stadia for li here, we get a very 
reasonable figure (about 178 km) for the distance from Susa to Charax.” 


CONCLUSION 


When trade along the Silk Road became more prosperous, the Arsacids 
tried to control it and they became the central intermediaries between 
China and the Rome. Chinese records also confirm that the Arsacids tried 
to maintain control over the Silk Road trade. For example, when the Chi- 
nese envoy Gan Ying wanted to reach Dagin, he was stopped by Arsacid 
sailors. This story implies that the Arsacids feared any contact between 
China and Rome that might weaken their profitable role as middlemen. 





" Furthermore, we know that the Tigris has traditionally been navigable as far north as 
Ctesiphon (Potts 2006). Arrian states that the Achaemenids constructed weirs across the 
Tigris in order to prevent “any enemy having a superior naval force from sailing up from 
the sea into their country” (Anabasis 7.6.6-7), Thus, it is possible to imagine that Gan Ying 
also sailed to Spasinou Charax via the Tigris. There is also another possibility. Since the 
Parthian Ctesiphon has been tentatively located on the east bank of the Tigris, opposite 
Seleucia (Kréger 1993: 446-447), it is probable that Gan Ying first went southwest to cross 
the Tigris (or travel by the Tigris), then turned south to reach the Kingdom of Yuluo after 
960 li. This means that there could be a textual error in Houhanshu. Gan Ying could have 
reported that: “Leaving Sibin and travelling southwest you cross a river, then going south, 
you reach the Kingdom of Yuluo after 960 li’. 
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The importance of trade relations between West and East also prompted 
the Arsacids to establish more cities and strongholds along the main 
routes in their empire. 

As discussed above, the Great Khorasan Road still functioned as the 
primary section of the Silk Road in the Arsacid period. There are several 
reasons behind this. First, the descriptions of Arsacid cities in Isodorus of 
Charax’s Parthian Stations clearly show that during the time of the Ar- 
sacids, the location of the Empire’s main trade route was similar to that of 
the Great Khorasan Road. Second, we showed that the cities of Mulu, 
Fandou, Hedu, Aman, and Sibin were also located along the Great Khora- 
san Road, also called the Parthian Royal Road, in the Arsacid Period. Fi- 
nally, we reasoned that Gan Ying, after leaving Sibin (Ctesiphon), trav- 
elled along the Tigris or by the Tigris until he reached Yuluo. This implies 
that Chinese envoys and travellers, such as Gan Ying, used the Great 
Khorasan Road to pass through Arsacid Land. Thus, the main section of 
the Silk Road in the Arsacid Empire started from Merv (Mulu) and Nisa 
(Fandou), then passed through Hedu (Hecatompylos) and led across the 
Zagros Mountains to Aman (Ecbatana) and Sibin (Ctesiphon) (see Map 1). 





Map. 1 Localisation of Arsacid cities according to the Hanshu and Houhanshu 
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